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Chapter One 

The Evolution of the Flying 
Broomstick 

N O spell yet devised enables wizards to fly unaided in 
human form. Those Few Animagi who transform 
into winged creatures may enjoy flight, but they are a 
rarity. The witch or wizard who finds him- or herself 
transfigured into a bat may take to the air, but, having a 
bat's brain, they are sure to forget where they want to go 
the moment they take flight. Levitation is commonplace, 
but our ancestors were not content with hovering five feet 

like birds, but without the inconvenience of growing 
feathers. 

We are so accustomed these days to the fact that every 
wizarding household in Britain owns at least one flying 
broomstick that we rarely stop to ask ourselves why. Why 
should the humble broom have become the one object 
legally allowed as a means of wizarding transport? Why 
did we in the West not adopt the carpet so beloved of our 
Eastern brethren? Why didn’t we choose to produce flying 
barrel-s, flying armchairs, flying bathtubs - why brooms? 

Shrewd enou^ to see that their Mugglc neighbours 
would seek to exploit their powers if they knew their full 




extent, witches and wizards kept themselves to 
themselves long before the Internationa] Sutute of 
Wizarding Secrecy came into effect. If they were to keep 
a means of flight in their houses, it would necessarily be 

broomstick was ideal for this purpose; it required no 
explanation, no excuse if found 1^ Musics, it was easily 
portable and inexpensive. Nevertheless, the first brooms 
bewitched for flyii^ purposes had their drawbacks. 

Records show that witches and wizards in Europe were 
using flying broomsticks as early as A.D. 962. A German 
illuminated manuscript of this period shows three 
warlocks dismounting from their brooms with looks of 
exquisite discomfort <m their faces. Guthrie Lochrin, a 
Scottish wizard writing in 1107, ^ke of the “splinter- 
filled buttocks and bulging fHles”hc suffered after a short 
broom ride horn Montrose to AHmxmUi. 

A medieval broomstick on display in the Museum of 
Quidditch in London gives us an insist into Lochrin’s 
discomfort (see Fig. A). A thick knotty handle of 
unvarnished ash, with hazel twigs bound crudely to one 
end, it is neither comfortable nor aerodynamic. The 
charms placed upon it are similarly basic: It will only 
move forwards at one speed; it will go up, down, and st<^. 

As %vizarding families in those days made their own 
brooms, there was enormous variatioo in the speed. 





comfort, and handling of the transport t 











refused to lift the ban. 

Shuntbumps was popular in Devon, England. This 
was a crude form of jousting, the sole aim beii^ to knock 
as many other players as possible off their brooms, the last 
person remaining on their broom ^sinning. 

Swivenhodge began in Herefordshire. Like 
Stichstock, this involved an inflated bladder, usually a 
pig’s. Players sat backw'ards on their brooms and batted 








Chapter Three 

The Game From Queerditch Marsh 




apparently an early form of goal-scoring. Thirdly^ she gives 
us a glimpse of the forerunners of Sludgers. It is 

player? Was it his idea to bewitch heavy rocks to zoom 
dangerously around the pitch, inspired the boulders 
used in his native game? 

We find no further mention of the sport played on 






Chapter Four 

The Arrival of the Golden Snitch 

F rom the early 1100s, Snidget-hunting had been 
popular among many witches and wizards. The 
Golden Snidget (see Fig. B) b today a protected spcdcs, 
but at that lime Golden Snidgets were common in northern 

their aptitude at hiding and their very great speed. 

The diminutive size of the Snidget, coupled with its 
remarkable agility in the air and talent at avoiding 
predators, merely added to the prestige of wizards who 

Museum of Quidditch shows a group setting out to catch 
a Snidget. In the first portion of the tape.stry, some 






tapestry reveals the fiu:t that the Snidget was often 
crushed by its captor, in the Hnal portion of the tapestry 
wc see the wiaard who caught the Snidget being presented 
with a of gold. 




Council hiitwelf, Barbcrus Bragge. We know this because 
of the eyewitness account sent by Madam Modesty 
Rabnott of Kent to her sister Prudence in Aberdeen (this 
letter is also on display in the Museum of Quidditch). 
According to Madam Rabnott, Bragge brought a caged 
Snidget to the match and told the assembled players that 
he would award one hundred and filty Galleons' to the 
player who cau^t it during the course of the game. 
Madam Rabnott explains what happened next: 


rtMcoa <mf mfo tAr ai^, /Ar 

€ind iAt' (S/oot&m. (jAo/A 


J^oor lift/e *Ao< axdtAtuM tA^/^iA seeA^ 
a matfu ^AtU tAr uugartA in tAe erottx^/orcet/ 
^ AatA-tm/A Anom 


tAe ^cA ant/ 


eavxmaA tAie u not ^Aoft/J/et tAe 

Jni^fet^jtti/^ ^ *“* »xtteA tAe no6A>^^amef/' 
CHuteAtiA t/jAiiA toe Aaoe a^come am'" 
AeAeoeme, a//tAeAfatet&/aHnt ant/ 
tAroto tAe at me. 'HiS, .^eato red. 

^xStea^ tM ifAm tAe/nwr ^Jni^ftl^o 




OHarm. ^Anoat^Aoit^ 
tarc.^l^W'-^aMtrsett 


o» a 6rQom»t4tA at tAe turner i^AuAtStrdcaate 


toomm^ mtamf At^ Sttfj^it doom tA^^wtl ^ 


i(yt. (Aefca^ma. Sattuftoatgf 
tAc aoaaAamdrcAaotdtAe^Ui^. O^SS^fg^ 
uHMo€^a^aa4/S^amommt.9tAo4f9At.^^^ 



^emarto.^of'aooerAoi/ton 

&aMrtms in mg m tAat * tAc oid Aome^gonc. 


M ttaAotAo ^X^^ogf^ Md^dtdSjoa tAio, 


Modmtg 


Madam Rabnott’s brave action might have saved one 
Snidget, but she could not save them all. Chief Br^c s 
idea had forever changed the nature of Quidditch. 
Golden Snidgets were so<m being released during all 
Quidditch games, one player on each team (the Hunter) 
havii^ the sole task of catching it. When the bird was 




lulled, the game was over and the Hunter’s team was 
awarded an extra one hundred and fifty points, in 
memory of the one hundred and fifty Galleons promised 
by Chief Bragge. The crowd undertook to keep the 
Snidget on the pitch by using the Repelling Spells 


By the middle of the following century, however, 



that mimicked the behaviour and flight patterns of the 
&tidget. That he succeeded perfectly b clear from the 







walnut-sized ball exactly the weight of a Snidget. Its 
silvery wings had rotational joints like the Snidget’s, 
enabling it to change directicm with the lightning speed 
and precision of its living model. Unlike the Snidget, 
however, the Snitcdi had been bewitched to remain within 
the boundaries of the field. Hie introduction of the 
Golden Snitch may be said to have finished the process 
begun three hundred years before on Queerditch Marsh. 
Quidditch had been truly bom. 


Chapur Five 

Anti-Muggle Precautions 

I n 1398 the wizard Zacharias Mumps set down the first 
full description of the ^mc of Quidditch. He began by 
emphasising the need tor anti-Muggle security while 
playing the game: “Choose areas of deserted moorland far 
from Muggle habitations and make sure that you cannot 

Repelling Charms are useful if you are setting up a 
permanent pitch. It is advisabie, too, to play at night.” 

We deduce that Mumps's excellent advice was not 
always followed from the fact that the Wizards’ Council 
outlawed all Quidditch-playing within fifty miles of towns 







chapter Six 

Changes in Quidditch Since the 
Fourteenth Century 


Zacharias Mumps describes the fourtecndi-ccntury pitch 
as oval-shaped, five hundred feet long, and a hundred and 
eighty feet wide with a small central drde (^proximately 

























pursued by flying gravel for the remainder of the game. 

It was probably for this reason that some Quidditch 
teams began experimenting with metal Bludgers in the 
early sixteenth century. Agatha Chubb, expert in andent 
wizarding artifacts, has identified no fewer than twelve 
lead Bludgers dating from this period, discovered both in 
Irish peat bogs and English marshes. ‘They are 
undoubtedly Bludgers rather than cannon balls,” she 






Lead was eventually discovered to be too soft for the 
purpose of Bludger manufacture (any indentation left on 
a Bludger will affect its ability to fly straight). Nowadays 
all Bludgers are made of iron. They arc ten inches in 














go»l-scorers, nor is there any indication that they have 
handled the Quaflle. 

Beaters need a good deal of physical strength to repel 
the Sludgers.This is therefore the position that, more than 
any other, has tended to be taken by wizards rather than 

hands from their brooms for a double-handed assault on a 


The Chasers 

the QuafTIc to each other and score ten points for every 
time they get it through one of the goal hoops. 

The only significant change in Chasing came about in 
1884, one year after the substitution of goal hoops for 

only the Cha.scr carrying the Quaffic could enter the 
scoring area. If more than one Chaser entered, the goal 
would be disallowed. The rule was designed to outlaw 
“stooging” (see “Fouls” below), a move by which two 
Chasers would enter the scoring area and ram the Keeper 
aside, leaving a goal hoop clear for the third Chaser. 
Reaction to this new rule was reported in the Dur// 
Prophet of the time. 






Our Chasers 

Aren’t 

Cheating! 

Th«t »M Um suuuwd rrac^ ofOuidditc) 




match, for the c^ture of the Snitch so often snatches 
victory from the jaws of defeat, Seekers are most likely to 
be fouled by members of the opposition. Indeed, while 
there is considerable glamour attached to the position of 
Seeker, for they arc traditionally the best fliers on the 
pitch, they are usually the players who receive the worst 
injuries. Take out the Seeker* is the first rule in Brutus 
Scrimgeour's The Beaters’ Bible. 

The following rules were set down by the Department of 
Magical Games and Sports upem its formation in 1750: 

1. Though there is no limit imposed on the height to 
which a player may rise during die game, he or she must 
not stray over the boundary lines of the pitch. Should a 
player fly over the boundary, his or her team must 
surrender the Quaffic to the opposing team. 

signalling to the referee. This is the only time players’ feet 
arc allowed to touch the ground during a match.Time out 
may be extended to a two-hour period if a game has lasted 
more than twelve hours. l^Iure to return to the pitch 
after two hours leads to the team’s diaqualiflcaticm. 

3. The referee may award penalties against a team. The 
Chaser taking the penalty will fly from the central circle 
towards the scxiring area. All pbyers other than the 










CM^ 






2oaJ hoop to punch QuafTle out. The 

g(Ml hoop (QuaiHe must be thrown) 
Quaffie- Onaen oaljf Tampering with Quaflile, e.g,, 

p»iK-Uirli.g il «> that it fail, more quickly 
_orrigaap 

hw Steker catchup the Golden Snitch 


bravest witches and wizards. Zacharias Mumps tells us 
that a Norfolk referee called Cyprian Youdle died during a 
friendly match between local wizards in 1357. The 
originator of the curse was never caught hut is believed to 

have been a member of the crowd. While there have been 

no proven referee slayings since, there have been several 
incidences of broom-tampering over the centuries, the 
most dangerous being the transformation of the referee s 
broom into a Portkey, so that he or she is whisked away 
from the match halfway through and turns up months 
later in the Sahara [>c8crt. The Department of Magical 
Games and Sports has issued strict guidelines on the 
security measures relating to players’ brooms and these 





The effective Quidditch referee needs to be more than 
an expert flier. He or she has to watch the antics of 

injury is consequently neck strain. At professional 
matches the referee is assisted by officials who stand 
around the boundaries of the pitch and ensure that neither 
players nor balls stray over the outer perimeter. 

In Britain. Quidditch referees are selected by the 
Department of Magical Games and Sports. They have to 
take rigorous flying tests and an exacting written 
examination on the rules of Quidditch and prove, du^ugh 
a series of intensive trials, that they will not jinx or curse 


Chapter Seven 

Quidditch Teams of Britain and 
Ireland 


r ¥ ^hc necessity for keeping the game of Quidditch 
X secret from Muggics means that die Department of 
Magical Games and Speu’ts has had to limit the number of 

permitted as long as the appropriate guidelines arc 
followed, professional Quidditch teams have been limited 





^mpcte each year for the Le^e Cup. 


Appleby Arrows 

This northern English team was fouiKled in 1612. Its 
robes are pale blue, emblazoned with a silver arrow. 
Arrows fans will ^rcc that their team’s most glorious 
hour was their 1932 defeat of the team who were then the 

club supporters’ old practice of shooting arrows into the 



Nugent Potts through the nose. There is traditionally 
fierce rivalry between the Arrows and the Wimbournc 
Wasps (see below). 


Ballycastle Bats 

Northern Ireland s most celebrated Quidditch team has 
won the Quidditch League a total of twenty-seven times 






Butterbeer advertisements (Bcrn^ s^: Vm fust bau/ about 

Caerphilly Catapults 

The Welsh Catapults, formed in 1402, wear vertically 
striped robes of light green and scarlet. Their 
distinguished club history includes eighteen League wins 

when they dcleatcd the Norwegian Karasjok Kites. The 
tragic demise of their most famous player, ’‘Dangerous* 
Dai Llewellyn, who was eaten by a Chimaera while on 

mourning for all Welsh witches and wizards. The 

the end of each season to the Ix^e player who has taken 
the most exciting and foolhardy risks during a game. 

Chudley Cannons 

The Chudley Cannons’ glory days may be considered by 



double "C- in bbck.The chib motto was changed in 1972 
from *We shall conquer^ to "Let’s all just keep our fingers 
crossed and hope for the best * 

Falmouth Falcons 

The Falcons wear dark-grey and white robes with a 


known for hard pl^, a reputation consolidated by their 
world-famous Beaters, Kevin and Karl Broadmoor, who 
played for the club fiom 1958 to 1969 and whose antics 

Department of Magical Games and Sports. Club motto: 


Holyhead Harpies 

The Holyhead Harpies is a very old Welsh club (founded 
1203), unique among Quidditch teams around the world 
because it has only ever hired witches. Harpy robes arc 
dark green with a golden talon upon the chest. The 
Harpies' defeat of the Heidelberg Harriers in 1953 is 
widely agreed to have been one of the finest Quidditch 
games ever seen. Fought over a seven-day period, the 
game was brought to an end by a spectacular Snitch 
capture by the Harpy Seeker Glynnis Griffiths. The 




mamage to his opposite number, Gwendolyn Morgan, 
who concussed him with her Cleans^-eep Five. 

Kenmare Kestrels 

This Irish side was founded in 1291 and is popular 
worldwide for the spirited displays of their leprechaun 
mascots and the accomplished harp playing of their 
supporters. The Kestrels wear emerald-green robes with 
two yellow “K"s back to back on the chest. Darren 
O'Hare, Kestrel Keeper 1947-60, captained the Irish 
National learn three times and is credited with the 
invention of the Chaser Hawkshead Attacking Formation 
(see Chapter Ten). 

Montrose Magpies 

The Magpies are the most successful team in the history 
of the British and Irish League, which they have won 
thirty-two times. Twice European Champions, the 






in the League. Puddlemere has twenty-two League wins 
and two European Cup triumphs to its credit. Its team 
anthem “Beat Back Those Bludgers, Boys, and Chuck That 
Quaflle Here” was recently recorded by the singing 
sorceress Cclcstina Warbeck to raise funds for St. Mungo’s 
Hospital for Magical Maladies and Injuries. Puddlemere 
players wear navy-blue robes bearing the club emblem of 








early twentieth century when, captained by Seeker 
Roderick Plumpton, they won the League Cup five times 
in a row, a British and bid) rceexd. Roderick Phunpton |dayed 
Seeker for England twenty-two times and holds the British 
record for fastest capture of a Snitch during a game (three and 
a halfseconds, gainst Caerphilly Catapults, 1921). 
Wigtown Wanderers 

This Borders club was founded in 1422 by the sewn 
offspring of a wizarding butcher named Walter Parkin. 
The four brothers and three sisters were by all accounts a 
formidable team who rarely lost a match, partly, it is said, 
becau.se of the intimidation felt by (^}posing teams at the 



Arrows' Seeker, who was so badly stung that he had to 
retire from the game. Wimbourne won and thereafter 
adopted the wasp as their lucky emblem. Wa.sp fans (also 


Chapur Eight 
The Spread of 
Quidditch Worldwide 






iheir lives when the crowd drew out their wands a 


other parts of Europe by the earl)' fifteenth century. We 
know* that Norway was an early convert to the game 
<c»u)d Goodwin Kneen's cousin Olaf have introduced the 
game there?) because the verse written by the poet 
Ingolfr the lambic in the early 14008: 


Oh. the thrill of (he dusc m I soar through the air 



Amund the same lime, the French wirjtrd Malecrit wrote 
the following lines in his play Helas, Je me mis Tmn^igure Us 
(“Alas, l\e Transfigured My Feet*): 



GatNOUtlXt: You know, Cnpaud. that I am to be Keeper 


The year 1473 savv the first ever Quidditch World Cup, 
though the nations represented were all Eurc^an. The 
nonappearance of teams from more distant nations m^ 



be put down to the collapse of owls bearing letters of 
inviution, the reluctance of d»ose invited to make such a 
long and perilous journey, or perhaps a simple preference 
for staying at home. 

The final between Transylvania and Flanders has gone 
down in history as the most violent of all time and many 
of the fouls then recorded had never been seen before - 
for instance, the transfiguration of a Chaser into a polecat, 
the attempted decapitation of a Keeper with a broadsword, 
and the release, from under the robes of the Transylvanian 
Captain, of a hundred blood-sucking vampire bats. 

The World Cup has since been held every four years, 
though it was rwt until the seventeenth century that non- 
European teams turned up to compete. In 1652 the 
European Cup was established, and it has been played 

Of the many superb European teams, perhaps the 
Bulgarian Vratsa Vultures is most renowned. Seven 
times European Cup winners, the Vratsa Vultures are 
undoubtedly one of the most thrilling teams in the world 
to watch, pioneers of the l<mg goal (shooting from well 
outside the scoring area), and always willing to give new 

In France the fiequent League winners the Quiberon 
Quafllepunchers are famed for their flamboyant play as 
much as for their diocking-pink robes. In Germany we 














continent by European wizards and witches travelling 


subjects in which African wizards have always been 
particularly skilled.Thou^ not yet as widely played as in 
Europe, Quidditch is becoming increasing^ popular 
throughout the Afncan continent. 

Uganda in particular is emerging as a keen Quidditch- 
playing nation. Their most notable dub, the Patonga 










persistent practice of performing post-match victory 
flights over neighbouring towns and villages while trailing 
fiery spaiics from their bnx)m tails. The team now 
confines this tradition to the pitch at the end of each 
match and Meteorite games consequently remain a great 
wizarding tourist attraction. 

The United States has not produced as many world- 
class Quidditch teams as other nations because the game 
has had to compete with the American broom game 
Quodpot. A variant of Quidditch. Quodpul was invented 
by the eighteenth-century wizard Abraham Pt^ascgood. 
who had brought a Quaffie with him from the old country 
and intended to recruit a Quidditch team.The story goes 
that Peasegoods Quaflie had inadvertently come into 
contact with the Up of his wand in his trunk, so that when 
he finally took it out and began to throw it around in a 
casual manner, it exploded in his face. Peasegoud, whose 
sense of humour appears to have been robust, promptly 
set out to recreate the effect on a scries of leather balls 
and soon all thought of Quidditch was forgotten as he and 

There are eleven players a side in the game of Quodpot. 
They throw the Quod, or modified Quaflie, from team 
member to member, attempting to get it into the “pot" at 
the end of the pitch before it explodes. Any player in 











Chapter Nine 

The Development of the 
Racing Broom 


U ntil the early nineteenth century, Qui<kUtch was 
playetl on day brooms of varyii^ quality. These 
brooms represented a massive advance over their 


Charm by Elliot Smethwyck in 1820 went a long way 

towards making broomsticks more comfortable than ever 
before (see Fig. F). Nevertheless, nineteenth-century 
broomsticks were generally incapable of achievii^ hi^ 
speeds and were often difRcult to control at high altitudes. 
Brooms tended to be hand-produced by individual 
broom-makers, and while they arc admirable from the 
point of view of styling and craftsmanship, their 

the first example was created in 1879). Crafted by the 
broom-maker Elias Grimstone of Portsmouth, the 

handle, designed for endurance flying and to withstand 
high winds. The Oakshaft is now a hi^ly prized vintage 







remembered as the broom used in the first ever Atlantic 
broom crossing, by Jocunda Sykes in 1935. (Before lhal 
time, wizards preferred to take ships rather than (rust 
broomsticks over such distances. Apparition becomes 
increasingly unreliable over very long distances, and only 
highly skilled wizards are wise to attempt it across 

Gladys Boothby in 1901, represented a leap forward in 
broom construction, and for a while these slender, ash- 
handled brooms were in great demand as Quidditch 






Quidditch players were much less likely to overshoot 
goals or fly offside, and the Comet now became the 
broom of preference for many Briti^ and Irish teams in 

While the Clcanswecp-Comet competition became 
more intense, marked by the release of the improved 
Cleansweeps Two and Three in 1934 and 1937 
respectively, and the Comet ISO in 1938. other 
broomstick manufacturers were springing up all over 
Europe. 

The Tinderblast was launched on the market in 1940. 
Produced by the Black Forest company Elleihy and 
Spudmore, the Tinderblast is a ki^y resilient broom, 
though it has never achieved the top speeds of the Comets 
and Cleansweeps. In 19S2 Ellcrby and Spudmore brought 
out a new model, the SwifUtick. Faster than the 
Tinderblast. the Swiftstick nevertheless has a tendency to 

professional Quidditch teams. 

In 1955 Universal Brooms Ltd. introduced the 
Shooting Star, the cheapest racing broom to date. 
Unfortunately, after its initial burst of popularity', the 
Shooting Star was found to lose speed and hei^t as it 
aged, and Universal Brooms went out of business in 1978. 




broom preferred by professicMial Quidditch teams across 
Europe, and the subsequent modeb (1001, 1500, and 
I7(X)) have kept the Nimbus Radi^ Broom Company at 
the top of the field. 

The Twigger 90, first produced in 1990, was intended 
by its manufacturers Flyte and Barker to replace the 
Nimbus as market leader. However, though hi^y fini^ed 
and including a number of new gimmicks such as an 
inbuilt Warning Whistle and Self-Strai^tening Brush, the 
Twigger has been found to warp under high speeds and 

Chapter Ten 

Quidditch Today 

T he game of Quidditch continues to thrill and obsess 
its many fans around the world. Nowadays ever)' 







Parkin’s Pincer 

So nuneci for the original members of the Wigtow n 
Two Chasers close in on an opposing Chaser on either 


Plumpton Pass 

Seeker move; a seemingly careless swerve that scoops the 
&iiU*h up one’s sleeve. Named after Roderick Plumpton, 
lutshill Tornado Seeker, who employed the move in his 
famous record-breaking Snitch catch of 1921. Although 
some critics have alleged that diis was an accident, Plumpton 
maintained until his death that he had meant to do it. 


PorskolTPloy 

The Chaser carrying the Quaffle flies upwards, leading 
opposing Chasers to believe he or she is trying to escape 

a fellow Chaser waiting to catdi it. Pinpoint timing is of 

Porskoff. 

Reverse Pass 
member. Accuracy is difficult. 








T here can be no doubt that Quidditch has changed 
beyond all recognition since Gertie Keddle first 
watched “those numbskulls’* on Queerditch Marsh, 
PeHiaps, had she livc<l today, she too would have thrilled 
to the poetry and power of Quidditch. Long may the 
game continue to evolve and long may future generations 
of witi-hes and wizards enfoy this most glorious of sports! 











